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‘Eyes to 
ae 


Sam Weller said 
that he might be 
able to see through 
a flight of stairs and 
a deal door—if his 


‘ 


eyes were “a pair 





o’ patent double 
million magnifying gas microscopes of hextra power’’. ‘The modern 
microscope does better. It can reveal secrets whose existence was 
hidden from naked eyes for thousands of years. ‘This metallurgical 
microscope, for example, shows details of the structure of what to 
the naked eye is but a lump of metal. Since metals are opaque they 
are examined by reflected light. ‘lhe surface of the metal under 



















examination is given a high polish so that a beam of light directed on oe 3 , 
an engineering product 


to it is reflected back into the microscope. ‘The power of the 


instrument is such that, while an ordinary hand glass may magnify MADE STRICTLY AS LAID DOWN IN BRITISH 
up to two diameters, the microscope shown here has a magnifying STANDARD SPECIFICATION NO. 990: 1945: 
range extending up to three thousand diameters! For the past DELIVERED WITHIN A FEW WEEKS BY ROAD 
80 years the microscope has played an important part in the study of DIRECT TO SITE: 

metals. Modern instruments like that shown above RUSTPROOFED BY HOT DIP GALVANISING: 
have enabled it to retain its position as one of the THE EXTRA COST IS FULLY JUSTIFIED BY THE 


most important pieces of equipment in the labora- CONSEQUENT SAVING IN UPKEEP CHARGES 


tory of the metallurgical chemist. ‘he metallurgical 
microscope is a sign of the readiness of the British 


chemical industry to employ the most modern THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO LTD 
equipment to serve the community efficiently. BRAINTREE ENGLAND 
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NEW TWO-DOOR SPORTS SALOON 
OF PRE-EMINENT QUALITY 
Excellent visibility luxurious comfort 


exhilarating power an out 
standing British motoring achievement 


PRICE £975 











Dry rot is a menace 


Its prevention and cure has always been of high priority, but 
the existing shortage of timber makes the need for Solignum 
imperative. For over 40 years Solignum has been used for 
the protection of woodwork against dry-rot and decay. It 
destroys the dry-rot fungus wherever Solignum is brought 
into contact and also gives complete immunity against attack. 
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Solignum is also used all over the world for the protection of 
timber against attack by white ant, wood-borers and other 
destructive insects. But it must be Solignum—applied by 
brush coating, spray-gun or by dipping. 


SOLIGNUM LTD., Donington House, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C.2 
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BRITAIN’S LARGEST LANDPLANE IS 
NAMED BRABAZON: A VIEW OF 
THE 126-TON AIRCRAFT IN THE 
ASSEMBLY HALL AT FILTON, NEAR 
BRISTOL, AFTER THE CEREMONY 
ON OCTOBER 8, AND (SMALLER 
PHOTOGRAPH) TWO OF THE EIGHT 
COUPLED PISTON ENGINES WHICH 
POWER THIS PROTOTYPE. 


N October 4 Britain's largest landplane— 

the Bristol 167—was towed by tractors 

from the Bristol Aeroplane Company's work- 
shops at Filton to the vast assembly hall 
which has been erected alongside the mile- 
and-a-half-long runway specially constructed 
for the flight tests of this great airliner. On 
October 8 Air Marshal Sir Alec Coryton, 
Controller of Supplies (Aircraft) at the 
Ministry of Supply, named the aircraft 
Brabazon, and Lord Brabazon of Tara, the 
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first man in Britain to gain a pilot's licence, 
was present at the ceremony. Lord Brabazon 
was chairman of the committee, appointed 
by the Government in 1942 to advise on civil 
aircraft after the war, whose recommendations 
were responsible for the Bristol 167 being 
built. The Bristol 167 has been designed for 
non-stop flights between London and New 
York, but the prototype, which has eight 
coupled piston engines, is to be used only 
for experimental flying. Later versions, which 
are likely to be in service with B.O.A.C. by 
1951 or 1952, will be fitted with eight air- 
screw-turbine engines and will carry some 
70 to 100 people in bunks, or 120 in seats. 
To add to the comfort of passengers the 
aircraft will be fitted with a “‘ gust detector ”’ 
in the nose. This apparatus is actuated by 
the violent disturbances which exist at high 
altitudes and by means of electrical impulses 
automatically adjusts the position of the 
ailerons, thus damping down the effects of 
a‘ bump.”’ Drawings of the Brabazon and 
the assembly site at Filton were published 
in The Illustrated London News on August 23. 
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ogee the Reform Bill, 120 years ago, Petition 
was a widely-used constitutional device. It was 
constantly being resorted to by those who wished to 
put some measure on the Statute Book or to oppose 
some enactment already there. It was never—or 
scarcely ever—an instrument of government, for no 
Administration likes to be told, least of all by unofficial 
and self-appointed re- 
presentatives of the 
general public, what it 
should do or not do. Yet 
the device on many 
occasions had a profound 
influence on the future 
course of public opinion 
and even of legislation. 
Indeed, in one sense, the 
more constitutionally im- 
potent the promoters and 
supporters of the Petition 
were to achieve their 
immediate ends the more 
likely they were to achieve 
them ultimately. This was 
because the expression 
by Petition of views of 
substance which, for any 
reason, had no statutory 
medium of expression, 
‘carried a particular moral 
conviction to the con- 
science of a people who 
have always, under what- 
ever form of government, 
reacted against all forms 
of unilateral coercion. 
And to the English mind 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 

their machinery, however important, is only a secon- 
dary factor. And it is a deep-seated if unconscious 
realisation of this,.I believe, that is causing the politic- 
ally-impotent (legally speaking) to resort to-day to the 
old and long-discontinued device of the Petition. For 
they feel that the immediate will of the current 
’arliamentary majority is not necessarily always in 





practical experience of the political issues likely to be 
decided by that Parliament and even less ability to 
foresee the issues which are likely to arise during the 
Parliament’s life. It registers its will by voting on a 
party ticket for a broad Party programme ; having 
recorded its vote, it leaves the victorious Party with 
a Parliamentary majority which enables it to do any- 
thing it pleases. Since the passage of the Parliament 
Act in 1911 the Party with a majority in the House of 
Commons can virtually impose any legislation on the 
country ; the theoretical check of the Royal Veto has 
been in disuse for so long that it seems almost inconceiv- 
able that it could ever now be used. But though the 
triumphant Party is thus given a mandate to govern asa 
result of its advocacy of a certain programme at the polis, 
it can, if it chooses, exercise its power later on to enforce 
measures on which the electorate has never been con- 
sulted at all. Thus the Parliament elected in 1935 used 
the power given it by the electorate to impose on the 
nation in 1939 a system of national military service for 
which no mandate had either been sought or given, and 
in 1940— though after a Government of all parties had 
been formed—to prolong its own constitutional exist- 
ence. To-day, in 1947, the Party given a Parliamentary 
majority in 1945—incidentally, by a minority of votes 
polled—is using that majority to impose on the 
British people an industrial conscription on whose 
desirability they have never been consulted. It is 
even conceivable that in two years’ time we shall 
see that Party using the power given it in 1945 to 
prolong its own existence. And should it choose to do 
so, the British people, though by that time very probably 
opposed to it, would have no means of expressing 
their dislike of such perfectly legal and constitutional 
proceedings except by the old device of Petition. 

The device is being used at the moment to protest 
against the total abolition of the basic petrol ration. 











ement of any A Petition which looks like being backed by several 
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fore tend, as the matter 
is canvassed, to increase in 
popularity. Their constitutional oppressors, on the 
other hand, will probably tend to grow unpopular. 

At the beginning of the last century a very large 
number of British folk were without political power. 
Not enjoying the vote, they took no part in electing 
Members of Parliament and in so controlling by 
constitutional means a Government dependent on the 
composition of Parliament. This, however, is not to 
say that the unfranchised masses were wholly without 
political influence. In politics as in war moral forces 
to material are, taking the long view, at least as 
two to one. The legal rulers of England might be 
tyrants but they did not long like to appear—either 
to themselves or to others—as such. The peculiar 
position of the few constituencies with large, popular 
franchises and the consideration paid to their verdicts 
by eighteenth-century statesmen are an example of the 
way in which legalistic machinery can be affected by 
moral principle. On a Middlesex, Westminster or 
Yorkshire election the eyes of all pre-Reform Bill 
England were fixed. Arithmetically speaking, the 
electoral verdict of Old Sarum counted for as much 
as that of Middlesex or Westminster. In fact, it counted 
for far less. For the votes recorded at Brentford or 
Covent Garden reminded the rulers of England of the 
political wishes of all those who had no votes at all. 
It made them, when they chose to ignore those votes, 
very uncomfortable. It was a discomfort based on 
»& subconscious and perfectly correct prophetic feeling 
that injustice to those unrepresented could only be 
persisted in at the cost of ultimate political disaster to 
the perpetrators of that injustice. And so, too, it proved. 

The Petition was one of the ways in which the 
legally voiceless masses made their voice heard. The 
imperfectly-elected Parliament at Westminster was, 
in theory and law, absolute and all-sovereign ; it could, 


of generous Australians to the British people. 


keeping with the ultimate 
moral beliefs of the people. 
And therefore—though it is no 
more than a sanctionless pro- 
test—they appeal against it. 

Theoretically and arith- 
metically speaking, the 
franchise is to-day about as 
justly distributed as it could 
be. All citizens of the age 
of twenty-one of both sexes 
are entitled to vote in 
Parliamentary elections. To 
speak of unrepresented 





“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 
COMPLIES WITH A KEADER'S UNUSUAL 
REQUEST: A SIGNET-RING FOUND IN 





endangered by this drastic and anti- 
libertarian measure. The petitioners 
fully accept the necessity for drastic 
économy and themselves suggest a 
50 per cent. cut in the not very large 
petrol ration hitherto allowed. But 
what they challenge is the equity 
and political morality in a free 
country of abolishing basic petrol 
altogether. Such an interdiction in 
the conditions of modern life is 
equivalent to an edict in the 
seventeenth or eighteenth century 
forbidding the use of a horse to all 
who could not secure a _ special 
permit from the Government. It 
would only be justified if the 
economic crisis proved of such a 
gravity—as it may—to necessitate 
the total abolition of a number of 
other personal freedoms whose 
enjoyment is exercised at the 
expense of our daily and now 
precarious bread—the freedom, for 
instance, to watch American or 
foreign films or to smoke tobacco. 
Indeed, the freedom to use petrol for 
travel appears on consideration to be 


SINGAPORE A FEW DAYS AFTER THE AN IMPRESSION FROM THE SIGNET-RING, ILLUSTRATED far more important than either of 


JAPANESE SURRENDER. 


ON THE LEFT, WHICH MAY ASSIST IN TRACING THE OWNER. 


An R.A.F. officer recently sent us a gold signet ring which he had found in Singapore in 
September 1945, a few days after the British Forces reoccupied Malaya. i 


these, since’ a reasonable freedom 


It was found ina box of movement is essential for the 


together with a number of wedding-rings, all of which bore signs of having been in a fire. The " 
officer has asked us to publish photographs of the ring in the hope that the owner may be traced. efficient performance of many 


sections of public opinion may seem, therefore, beside the 
point ; how, it will be asked, under our present franchise 
can any substantial and worth-while section of public 
opinion be unrepresented ? The answer, unfortunately, 


people’s economic functions, while 
film-going and smoking are not, properly considered, 
aids to anyone’s economic activity at all. What 
is so disquieting about the whole business—a 
step, as .t seems, towards a universal police State in 





if it chose, ignore any Petition, however just or widely is ‘‘ Easily": justice is not automatically achieved by which all freedom of choice is denied the individual— B 
supported. It often did so, yet few of the reforms, machinery. Indeed, the more effectively a machine is is that the amount of foreign exchange to be saved t] 
for which the unenfranchised petitioned in the first contrived to execute justice, the more effective it is by this hasty and sweeping interdiction is, com- Si 
three decades of the nineteenth century failed in the also likely to be to execute injustice. Under our paratively speaking, negligible. It ought, in the te 


end to find their way on to the Statute Book. It is 
the spirit of political institutions that matters most ; 


present system a Parliament is elected by a vast 
public which, in the nature of things, has very little 


interests of human liberty and of the Government 
itself, to be reconsidered. 
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DELHI FORT TO-DAY: SANCTUARY AND ASSEMBLY-POINT FOR INDIAN MUSLIMS. 


- is £ 4 * a no 
Sprancnlad guinew Se Raa 


WHERE ONCE THE MUSLIM SHAH JAHAN HELD COURT: MUSLIM FUGITIVES TAKING REFUGE IN THE OLD FORT AT DELHI. 


Built by the Mogul Emperor Shah Jahan, a Muslim, between 1639-48, and then 
the scene of fabulous magnificence, the Old Fort of Delhi has now become the main 
sanctuary and transit camp for Muslim refugees. It was here that they gathered in 
terror during the recent communal riots, and it is here that columns assemble before 
leaving by train or road for Pakistan. Referring in a speech on October 12 to the Punjab 
situation, where communal feeling has caused the migration in both directions of something 


like 4,000,000 people, Pandit Nehru, India’s Prime Minister, said: “1 think that we 
may definitely say that we have turned the corner. That, of course, does not mean the 
tasks ahead of us are very easy.’’ He also predicted that the communal strife and the 
great migrations would cause a loss of up to 25 per cent. of the crop in the wheat-growing 
areas of the Punjab. In a recent outbreak of communal violence in East Punjab, 
Sikhs are reported to have left desolate Quadian, a Muslim sacred city. 
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MEASURE OF THE SUMMER’S DROUGHT: THE RUINED TOWER OF DERWENT 


CHURCH, LEFT HIGH AND DRY BY THE SHRUNKEN WATERS OF LADYBOWER RESERVOIR. 


WHERE THE RAINLESS SUMMER MONTHS HAVE DRIED UP AN ENGLISH RIVER: THE BED OF THE RIVER 


MOLE AT MICKLEHAM, BETWEEN DORKING AND LEATHERHEAD. THE MOLE RISES 


A NEW 
POLICE 


ON THE SUSSEX BORDER AND ENTERS THE THAMES AT MOLESEY. 





FROM 


UNIFORM FOR AUSTRALIAN “ MOUNTIES"’: TROOPERS OF THE VICTORIAN MOUNTED 
SEEN WEARING THEIR NEW UNIFORMS FOR THE FIRST TIME WHEN THEY 


RECENTLY 


INSPECTED BY THEIR POLICE COMMISSIONER DURING A PARADE. 


WERE 


MANKIND: NEWS PICTURES FROM FOUR CONTINENTS. 





HOW THE CHURCH TOWER OF THE DESERTED VILLAGE OF- DERWENT NOW USUALLY APPEARS: 
LADYBOWER RESERVOIR, PHOTOGRAPHED WHEN SWOLLEN WITH THE WINTER’S THAW. 
During the construction of Ladybower Reservoir, in Derbyshire (the last stage of which was opened by 
his Majesty on September 25, 1945), the village and church of Derwent were abandoned and their ruins 
left beneath the rising waters. As can be seen in our picture (left), the drought of summer has again 
revealed the whole of the still-standing tower. 





SPRINGS WHERE SUMMER HAS RENDERED 2,500,000 HOMELESS WITH FLOODS : THE EMPEROR 
OF JAPAN VISITING CHILDREN WHO LOST THEIR HOMES THROUGH THE TYPHOON 
OF SEPTEMBER 15. THE DEAD NUMBERED 1163, THE MISSING 2000. 
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EGYPTS WAR ON CHOLERA: AN AIRCRAFT OF THE EGYPTIAN AIR FORCE SPRAYING D.D.T- 
POWDER OVER SLUM DISTRICTS OF CAIRO, IN AN ENDEAVOUR TO PREVENT AN OUTBREAK: 


Although the centre of Egypt’s cholera outbreak continued to be the north-east districts, the Upper 

Egyptian province of Girga was declared an infected district on October 6, and in an attempt to 

prevent the spread of the disease by the entry of carriers into Cairo, the slum districts of that city 

were sprayed with D.D.T. from the air at dawn on October 6. The local Press simultaneously urged 
the need for an improvement in public hygiene, which was stated to be deplorable. 
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DROUGHT DEPLETES BUROPE’S LARDER: 
CROP FAILURES IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 
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suey auguaneea yeu anna nen RNERNSNRNANNEY ETA ATEA RTT AAR GARMAN 
A FIELD OF MAIZE; SHOWING THE POOR CONDITION 
TO THE PROLONGED DROUGHT. 
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CROSSING THE RIVER VLTAVA IN PRAGUE ON FOOT: 
WEIRS, NORMALLY DEEP BELOW THE WATER’S SURFACE. 
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‘\ EVIDENCE OF THE DROUGHT WHICH HAS LASTED PRACTICALLY UNBROKEN SINCE MAY: 
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« A FIELD OF SUGAR BEET IN WHICH FEW PLANTS HAVE SURVIVED THE DRY WEATHER iy 
\ N\) 


The exceptionally fine summer this year and the lack of rain, though welcomed by the 
holiday-maker, has been a disappointment to the farmer, whose crops are generally on the 
light side as a consequence of the drought. A recent report by the Ministry of Agriculture 
stated: ‘“‘ Potatoes. In some localities the crop looks well and promises an average yield, 
while in other areas the hot, dry weather has resulted in the haulm dying off prematurely 
and yields are likely to suffer . the combined yield per acre of early and maincrop 
potatoes is expected to be rather below average. Turnips and swedes have made little 
growth owing to the continuance of dry conditions. Tops are wilting and rain is badly 
needed to develop the bulbs.”” And so the report continued, with a similar story for almost 
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OF A COUNTRY WHICH LAST YEAR HAD THE BIGGEST POTATO 
A POTATO FIELD; SHOWING THE WITHERED HAULMS, 


PLIGHT 
IN EUROPE: 
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A FARMER EXAMINES A SAMPLE 
WHICH IS NORMALLY EXPORTED 


OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA : 
MUCH OF 


THE ‘“‘ WHITE GOLD” 
OF HIS UNDEVELOPED SUGAR BEET, 


every kind of crop. On the Continent crops have been equally disappointing and par- 
ticularly in Czechoslovakia, where our photographs were taken. There the drought has 
been practically unbroken since May, and a recent heavy frost has not improved the pros- 
pects. Last year the country lifted the biggest potato crop in Europe and exported 
potatoes to the British and American zones in Germany and Austria. This year Czecho- 
slovakia will be barely self-sufficient. Last year, too, there were large exports of Czecho- 
slovakia’s “white gold '’—beet sugar—but this year's crop will barely suffice for the 
country’s own needs. The maize crop in Southern and Eastern Slovakia has also suffered 
from the lack of rain, necessitating the slaughter of livestock on a large scale. 
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“NELSON”: By CAROLA OMAN.* 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


ISS CAROLA OMAN has produced a monumental 
4 life of Nelson in 700 closely-printed pages. 
Nelson has had many biographers: she takes a dim 
view of most of them. Some, with access to papers, 
have monkeyed about with the papers, altering and 
suppressing as they had thought fit. Others (and 
Miss Oman is a historian with a great respect for 
documents and “ original sources "’) have written fine 
books about Nelson without contributing “ new ”’ 
facts. She says of Southey’s “ Life”’ (the first that 
ever I read, as a child) : “ Meanwhile, an author who 
could write had unblushingly ‘lifted’ the undigested 
material of Messrs. Clarke and M’Arthur into English 
literature. The Poet Laureate, in 1813, added scarcely 
any information of value, and some mistakes, but 
‘ Southey’s Nelson’ is one of the tales that hold 
children from play, and old men from the chimney 
corner.”” I am glad that she makes this last admis- 


sion, and sorry that she talks about unblushing 
** lifting.” Southey was inspired by the life of a hero, 
and Southey wrote admirable prose which could warm 
to his subject. 


In our own day a moving little book 








18}, WHEN SECOND LIEUTENANT 
FROM THE PAINTING BY 
J. F. RIGAUD, R.A. (1742-1810). 

Reproduced by hind fore Teadelee ee Sn, from the collection 
about Nelson was written by the late Clennell Wilkin- 
son, who followed the Cavalier spirit wherever he 
found it: Miss Oman does not mention his book, 
probably because there were no new facts in it, even 
about Lady Nelson's relations. But, if the deeds of 
our ancestors are to inspire us to new deeds, two sorts 
of historians are needed. We must have those who 
have the patience for original research, the grubbing 
in muniment rooms and Record Offices, parish registers, 
Patent Rolls and Close Rolls, the discovery of one 
new “ fact’ about a man or a period. But we must 
also have those (who normally write better, and 
haven't the patience for delving) who “‘lift’’ the 
results of other men’s researches and interpret them 
to the reading public. I don’t remember that Gibbon 
unearthed any “ new’ MSS. about the private lives 
of Justinian and Theodora: but he is still readable. 

That reservation made, I can do nothing but 
admire this colossal work. Miss Oman can write, and 
she has new material. There is more material to come, 
including a series of letters from Nelson to Lady 
Hamilton, which were drawn on by former writers, 
and may or may not have been destroyed. But Miss 
Oman has had access to large numbers of letters not 
préviously used, and hers must be the standard 
biography to date—though certainly no child will 
devour it as I devoured the Life by Southey. That her 
narrative style is brisk I may prove by an example: 
“At dawn on the Sunless morning of February 14, 
1797, the position of the British and Spanish fleets 


HORATIO NELSON, AGED 
IN H.M.S. LOWESTOFPIE : 





*” Nelson.” By Carola Oman. Illustrated. (Hodder and 


Stoughton ; 2 guineas.) 





was twenty-five miles west of the Portuguese head- 
land of St. Vincent, a hundred and fifty miles north- 
west of Cadiz, for which port the enemy were run- 
ning, with a fair wind but in poor order. As far as 
numbers and size went, the fleets, moving one from the 
westward, the other from the northward, to a common 
crossing, were most unevenly matched, a fact which 
was not confirmed to Sir John Jervis until the dense 
morning mists clinging to the waters began to part. 
Amongst the many scraps of conversation recorded of 
that eventful day, none is more characteristic than 
that which opened between him and the First Captain 
of the Victory at 10.49 a.m. 
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ONE OF THE FIRST LETTERS WRITTEN BY NELSON AFTER 
THE LOSS OF HIS RIGHT ARM. 

In this letter, written with painful care to Admiral Sir John Jervis, 

before the victories of the Nile, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar were yet 

thought of, Nelson writes: “. . . a left-handed Admiral will never 

again be considered as useful, therefore the sooner I get to my humble 
cottage the better... .” 

Reproduced by Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 

Illustrations from the book “ Nelson”; y Courtesy of the Publishers, 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 





AT MERTON: SKETCH 


FROM A PENCIL 
BY THOMAS BAXTER, 
which has never before been reproduced, represents Lady 


LADY HAMILTON 


“< tre 
Hamilton in her later thirties, as Nelson knew her, at Merton. Only 
one of the famous Romney portraits was painted after her marriage, 
in 1791; ali the remainder before she was twenty-one.” (Reproduced by 
hand permsssion of the Trustees, the National Maritime Museum,Greenwich ) 
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‘There are \ 





eight sail-of-the- \, 
line, Sir John.’ \y 

2 Sa My 

Very well, sir. My 

‘ There are twenty ‘ 
sail-of-the-line, Sir “creamer 
John. aia Twenty- MISS CAROLA OMAN, THE AUTHOR OF 
five. ... There are “ NELSON,” THE BOOK REVIEWED ON 


THIS PAGE. 


Lady Lenanton (perha better 
known as Miss rola an, the 
name under which she writes) is the 
daughter of the well-known historian, 
the late Sir Charles Oman,. K.B.E. 
She has written poetry, fiction, 
children’s books and historical 


twenty - seven sail - of - 
the-line, Sir John ; near 
double our own!’ 
‘Enough of that, 
sir! If there are fifty 
sail, I will go through 


them. England badly biographies. ate, eet include lives 

od: fictory at of ince arles ward and 
eee ef bs ite Elizabeth of Bohemia. Perhaps her 
present. best-known novels are “ The Best of 


“Captain Ben His Family iene” Nothing to 


Hallowell, whose ship 
had been wrecked a 
couple of months previously, was serving on board 
the Victory as a volunteer, and happened to be 
walking back and forth beside the Admiral on 


WIDOW OF ODR. 


FRANCES HERBERT WOOLWARD, 
NISBET AND AFTERWARDS VISCOUNTESS NELSON: 
A PORTRAIT BY AN UNKNOWN ARTIST. 
Reproduced by kind permission of the Trustees, the National Maritime 
Museum, Greenwich. 


JOSIAH 
FROM 


the poop. The huge Canadian-born officer, who had 
been Nelson’s constant companion on the batteries 
at Calvi, so much forgot himself at this exhilarating 
moment as to deal his Commander-in-Chief a thump 
on the back, exclaiming, ‘ That's right, Sir John, 
that ’s right! And by God we shall give them a 
damned good licking!’ ” 

They did. After the action it was suggested to 
Nelson that he would probably get an _ hereditary 
title for his part in it. ‘‘ After the victories of Rodney 
and Howe, in 1782 and ‘94, baronetages had been 
bestowed on the junior flag-officers. Nelson men- 
tioned that he was far from disposed to hold such a 
distinction light, but strongly felt that to accept, 
without having the means to support, an hereditary 
title, was a situation that should, if possible, be 
avoided.” 

Well, in the end, he lost an eye, an arm, and 
ultimately his life (in an action which saved the world) 
and the Government, reasonably thinking about what 
he would have liked, bestowed on his family an earl- 
dom, a house in Wiltshire (Trafalgar House) and a 
pension of {5000 a year, ‘the means to support.” 
To-day, when every possible step seems to be taken 
to cut the strands which bind us to our past, the 
Government has not merely commuted, but abolished, 
Trafalgar House may shortly become a 

Apprentice Economists or a Model 
Nelson didn't live and die for honorific 
rewards: but he had his sense of the 
English fabric and wanted those of his 
house to find their place in it. 


the pension 
Seminary for 
Reformatory 
or material 
traditional 
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DUTCH HOME LIFE IN 18TH- AND 19TH-CENTURY CONVERSATION PIECES. 


ie 


"a 


“(THE VAN BREUGEL FAMILY ”; BY JACOBUS VRIJMOET (B. 1756): PROBABLY ““THE FAMILY OF JAN CAREL VAN DER MUELEN” ; BY TIBOUT REGTERS (1710-68) : 
THE MASTERPIECE OF THE ARTIST. SIGNED AND DATED 1787. LENT BY BARON A COMPARATIVELY EARLY EXAMPLE OF A DUTCH CONVERSATION PIECE SHOWING 
MEMBERS OF THE UPPER CLASS. LENT BY DR, J. A. GROTHE VAN SCHELLACH. 


A”® interesting exhibi- 
tion of Dutch Con- 
versation Pieces of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries has been arranged 
by the Allied Circle and 
the Anglo-Netherlands 
Society at 46, Green Street, 
Park Lane, in connection 
with the ‘ Netherlands 
Fortnight ’’ organised as a 
token of friendship 
towards one of our most 
steadfast allies. H.E. the 
Netherlands Ambassador 
arranged to open it at a 
private view on Monday, 
which H.R.H. Prince Bern- 
hard of the Netherlands 
promised to attend. It 
will continue until Friday, 
November 14. The ex- 
hibition has been arranged 
through the courtesy of 
the Director-General of 
the Rijksmuseum, Amster- 
dam, and Dr. A. Staring, 
who selected and arranged 
the pictures in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Neil Mac- 
Laren, of the National ~ 

Gallery. The Conversation ‘‘ THE OYSTER-EATERS”; BY JOHAN MAURITS QUINKHARD 
Piece was brought to (1688-1772), A PROLIFIC PAINTER WHO WORKED CHIEFLY 
England by the Dutch and IN AMSTEKDAM AND UTRECHT. SIGNED AND DATED 1735. 

[Continued below. LENT BY DR. A. STARING, VORDEN. 





‘““THE FAMILY OF EGIDIUS TOLLING’’; BY CORNELIS TROOST (1697-1750). 
THIS PAINTER HAS OFTEN BEEN COMPARED TO HOGARTH. SIGNED AND DATED 1742. 
LENT BY DR. D. HANNEMA, ROTTERDAM. 


i dapaer 


“THE ART LOVERS”; BY NICOLAAS MUYS (1740-1808). REPRESENTS THE ; ’ WYBRAND HENRIKS (1744-1831), WHOSE 
ARTIST WITH HIS. SISTER AND HIS BROTHER ROBERT, THE ENGRAVER, SELF-PORTRAIT IN A BEAVER HAT APPEARS ON THE EXTREME RIGHT. SIGNED AND DATED 1799. 
SIGNED AND DATED 1779. LENT BY THE BOYMANS MUSEUM, ROTTERDAM. LENT BY DR. A STARING, VORDEN. 


Continued.) Flemish artists of the late seventeenth century, and became popular once furniture, the deep family feeling and the enjoyment of books, trees, flowers 
the grandiose period of Marlborough, Vanbrugh and Kent had passed; and gardens they underline the resemblance in character between the two 
and it is of interest for us to be able to compare Dutch Conversation Pieces nations. In Holland, such a group of Conversation Pieces of this period has 
with those produced in this country at the same period. Both illustrate the never before been brought together, and the collection is thus of great interest 
national ways of life, and in the love of home which they depict, the apprecia- to students of art, especially as the painters whose work is on view are not 
tion of comfort rather than of ostentation, the pride in solid and well-designed well known out of Holland and few foreigners have seen examples of their work. 
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A PUBLIC SCHOOL CELEBRATES ITS CENTENARY: IMPRESSIONS OF ROSSALL. 


Drawy By our Speciat Artist, CAPTAIN BryAN DE GriNEAU, AT RossaLt SCHOOL. 
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BREAKFAST AFTER A ROSSALL VICTORY: THE FINE DINING-HALL IS BUILT 


IN THE ARMOURY: MEMBERS OF THE J.T.C. RECEIVING INSTRUCTION IN MUSKETRY 
PANELLED IN TEAK AND ENGLISH OAK. 


AND THE BREN GUN. A CADET CORPS WAS FORMED AT ROSSALL IN FEBRUARY 1860. OF RUABON SILVER BRICK AND IS 





OSSALL SCHOOL, 

on the coast of 
Lancashire, three miles 
from Fleetwood and 
seven from Blackpool, 
was founded in 1844. 
The centenary celebra- 
tions, postponed owing 
to the war, have been 
arranged for October 17 
to 19. To mark the 
occasion our Special 
Artist, Captain Bryan 
de Grineau, has visited 
this famous school, and 
on this page and pages 
433, 434-435 we 
give his impressions of 
life at Rossall. Origin- 
ally known as the 
North Church of Eng- 
land School, Rossall 
was intended by its 
founders to provide a 
good education for the 
sons of the clergy and 
laity at a reasonable 
cost, and it still admits 
the sons of clergy at 
reduced fees. One of 
the glories of Rossall is 
the sea, as the school 
stands within a few 
yards of high-water 
mark; the property 
having a frontage of 
three-quarters of a mile, 
along which are sited 
at intervals a large 
open-air swimming- 
bath, the school hos- 
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rn ane a 500-yards =, scHoOL WITH A REPUTATION FOR “‘ FITNESS": PHYSICAL TRAINING IN THE SQUARE 
Shooting-range. DURING THE MORNING INTERVAL. ROSSALL HOLDS THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ CHAMPION- 
SHIP. (LEFT) THE SUMNER LIBRARY AND (RIGHT) THE BIG SCHOOL, 























AT WORK IN A SENIOR CLASSROOM OVERLOOKING THE IRISH SEA: ROSSALL HAS A FINE SCHOLASTIC RECORD, THE SUMNER LIBRARY ON A WET AFTERNOON, THIS BUILDING 
AND THAT IT IS MAINTAINING THIS REPUTATION IS SHOWN BY RECENT SUCCESSES. WAS ORIGINALLY THE CHAPEL. 
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ROSSALL EMBARKS ON ITS SECOND CENTURY: ASPECTS OF A GREAT SCHOOL. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, AT ROSSALL SCHOOL. 
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THE ARCHWAY FROM THE SQUARE—SHOWING (LEFT AND RIGHT OF THE ARCHWAY) SPREAD EAGLE AND ROSE HOUSES. SEVEN OF THE EIGHT HOUSES, TOGETHER WITH 
THE CHAPEL, DINING-HALL AND BIG SCHOOL, FORM THE SIDES OF THE QUADRANGLE KNOWN AS THE SQUARE. 
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A GAME PECULIAR TO THE SCHOOL AND EVOLVED IN ITS EARLY DAYS: AN ARTIST’S IMPRESSION OF “ ROSSALL HOCKEY,’ WHICH IS PLAYED ON THE SANDS AT LOW TIDE. 
THE SCHOOL HAS A SEA-WALL OVER A THOUSAND YARDS LONG AND BLACKPOOL CAN BE SEEN IN THE DISTANCE (LEFT BACKGROUND). 


Rossall, like Marlborough, Cheltenham, Radley and Lancing, belongs to a group 
of public schools founded in the 1840's, followed by Wellington and Bradfield in 


the 1850's, and Clifton and Malvern in the 1860's. More than 800 Old Boys 


have accepted invitations to be present at the Rossall centenary celebrations, 
which were postponed in 1944. The school is incorporated under Royal Charter 
and there are 500 boys in residence as well as a teaching, domestic and outside staff 


of a hundred. The school is quite self-contained ; it supplies its own farm produce, 
generates its own electricity, bakes its own bread, and has its own laundry. 
Just outside the school precincts is the Stag’s Head House, used for a happy 
and flourishing Junior School. Rossall has now embarked on its second century 
and it would be difficult to find a happier or more vigorous community, braced 
by the salt winds and keen air of the Irish Sea, than in this school. 
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FIRST KIWI TO BE HATCHED IN CAPTIVITY: NEW ZEALAND’S 
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Continued.) 
when they took possession 
of a skin worn by a Maori 
chief. It was distinguished 
{ as a separate species 
in 1850 and named 
Apteryx mantelli. The 
two other species were 
recorded in 1847, one, the 
Grey Kiwi, being named 
A pteryx owent, in honour of 
the English zoologist Sir 
Richard Owen ; the other, 
the Great Spotted Kiwi, 
or Roa-roa, being named 
Apteryx haasti, after the 
, F a German geologist Sir 
4 ' . ; . Julius von Haast, at that 
“ — _ ws ; “ time Curator of the Can- 
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terbury Museum. There 
is also a doubtful fifth 
species, Apteryx occident- 
alis. Kiwis are flightless 
birds peculiar to New 
Zealand. They have small 
wings, about 2 ins. long, 
which are quite rudi- 
mentary, end in a claw 
and are hidden underneath 
the plumage. There is no 
vestige of a tail. The 
nostrils are situated at the 
tip of the mandible. This 
is a unique feature among 
birds and enables them to 
push their long beaks far 
into the damp soil of the 
semi-tropical New Zealand 


tata ED, 


THE YOUNG BIRD, WHICH IS BORN FULLY FEATHERED, SHOWN TO ITS FATHER, 
WHICH, AS IS USUAL WITH KIWIS, WAS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE INCUBATION. 


“ 


, 
f BELIEVED TO BE THE FIRST KIWI CHICK EVER TO BE HATCHED IN CAP 
\ 


Maw 


MONG these remarkable photographs of kiwis, taken in the Hawke's Bay 
Acclimatisation Society's farm at the Napier Reserve in North Island, 

New Zealand, is one of especial interest—that of the young chick. This is 
believed in New Zealand to be the first ever hatched in captivity there and, 
as no record has been discovered of one having been bred elsewhere, it seems 
likely that this chick is by way of being a world record. Kiwis are rather 
difficult birds to keep in captivity and consequently even more difficult to 
breed. Their peculiar habits are not conducive to a happy life in confinement. 
The egg is such a large one that its development and laying put a heavy strain 
on the female. It is then passed on to the male—which necessitates both 
parents living happily together—and the period of incubation (up to 80 days) 
is very protracted, which puts a strain on the male bird. If all these diffi- 
culties are overcome—as they have been in the Napier Reserve—there appears 
to be little difficulty in bringing up the chick, as chicks caught in the wild have 
done quite well in captivity. The chick shown was later joined by another, 
and towards the end of September the patient father began another eleven- or 
twelve-week period of incubation, this time on a monster 15-oz. egg—with 
what success it is naturally not yet known. Four species of kiwi are found in 
New Zealand: one in the North Island, three in the South. The first species 
known to science was one from the South Island, the Southern Kiwi, or Rowi 
(Apteryx australis), forwarded to England in 1813. A North Island, or Brown, 
Kiwi (the species shown on these pages), was discovered by naturalists on the 


voyage of the Astrolabe under Dumont D’Urville, the French navigator, in 1827, 
[Continued above. \ NAPIER RESERVE, 
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A MALE KIWI, BELIEVED TO BE TWENTY YEARS OLD, SEEN WHILE INCUBATING AN EGG IN THE 
INCUBATION, WHICH IS ALWAYS DONE BY THE MALE, TAKES ABOUT EIGHTY DAYS. 


AND HEN OF THE NOW RARE BROW 1D SPECIES (THE KIWI- 


“ & TWO-YEAR-OLD HEN (LEFT) AND ONE-YEAR-OLD COCK KIWI (RIGHT), FLIGHTLESS AND WITH RUDIMENTAR A COCK 
BIRD (LEFT), A HEN, IS TWO YEARS OLD, 


a WINGS, KIWIS FIND THEIR CHIEF FOOD, WORMS, BY THEIR ACUTE SENSE OF SMELL. 
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NATIONAL BIRDS PHOTOGRAPHED IN A NORTH ISLAND RESERVE 


bush and smell out their so 
food. This in general con- 
sists of all sorts of life 
found in the humus of the 
forest floor. The upper 
mandible overlaps the 
lower and so protects the 
bill- opening when it is 
pushed, into the ground. 
The birds are nocturnal, 
and it is remarkable that 
their eyes are so small. 
In daylight they appear 
to be almost blind. How- 
ever, their sense of smell 
is remarkably keen and 
this, together with a num- 
ber of long, sensitive 
bristles at the base of the 
mandible, undoubtedly 
enables them to feel their 
way in the dark if neces- 
sary. The kiwi lays a very 
large egg, a third to a 
quarter of the total weight 
of the hen bird, which, 
incidentally, is always 
larger than the male. The 
incubation period lasts 
about eighty days and, 
when hatched, the chick is 
fully feathered and a 
miniature replica of the 
adult. The male bird sits 
on the egg, only one or 
two being incubated at a 

[Continued below on right. 
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A FEMALE NORTH ISLAND K I PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE NAPIER RESERVE, IN 
THE HAWKE’S BAY ACCLIMATISATION SOCIETY’S GAME FARM. THE HEN LAYS 
A VERY LARGE EGG, A THIRD TO A QUARTER OF HER OWN WEIGHT. 


time. Kiwis, which have come to symbolise New Zealand, were formerly 
numerous in all dense bush and also to a smaller extent in the tussock 
lands. To-day their numbers are greatly reduced, but so far there is no sign 
that they are becoming extinct. They are rigidly protected by law and it is 
an offence to trap them or hunt them with dogs. In fact, it is reported, a special 
Act of Parliament was necessary to permit the first kiwi to be kept in the 
Reserve, in which our photographs were taken, as the law requires that they 
may not be held in captivity; and with each of the recent additions to the family 
a special amendment has been necessary. The Maoris used formerly to hunt 
the kiwi for food and also for its feathers, which were later made into beau- 
tiful feather cloaks, each feather being woven separately into a flax-fibre base. 
Kiwis were hunted by the Maoris at night with the aid of torches and dogs. 
With the advent of the European settlers, they were killed for food by gold- 
miners, bushmen and others. Professional hunters killed large numbers: but 
probably the worst enemies of the. kiwi were the introduced cats, stoats and 
weasels. Finding food for the birds at the Reserve is one of the Curator's 
problems. Earthworms are their staple diet, but one bird can dispose of a 
tinful faster than a man can dig them. At one time small boys visited the 
farm with tins of worms as their price of admission to see the kiwis, but this 
practice has been discontinued. Fortunately, a substitute food has been found 


N PROUDLY HOLDING HIS COUNTRY’S NATIONAL EMBLEM—THE KIWI. ‘my which seems to satisfy the birds and keeps them in fine physical condition. 
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THE BIRD SHOWN IS A HEN ABOUT EIGHT YEARS OLD AND BELONGS TO THE NORTH ISLAND SPECIES. ‘ 
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s (THE HIWI-NUIt OF THE MAORIS) I THE NAPIER RESER J W ZEALAND CHILDREN HOLDING TWO: KIWI EGGS. SUCH EGGS ARE NEARLY A THIRD THE WEIGHT 


YEARS OLD, THE MALE (RIGHT) ONE YEAR OLD. OF THE HEN, WHO, EXHAUSTED. BY THEIR LAYING, LEAVES THE LONG HATCHING TO THE COCK BIRD. 
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THE FUEL CRISIS: HOW THE EARTH AND OUR RIVERS MAY 
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DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, G. H. DAVIS, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF J. A. 
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THE LATENT HEAT IN EARTH 


The warning given by Sir Guy Nott-Bower, Deputy Secretary to the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power, on October 8, that it was almost certain there would be a gap 
between coal available and coal needed this winter, and domestic consumers would 
have to make a further substantial effort to economise ; and that unless considerable 
economy was achieved, we should be in for another very bad winter, lends par- 
ticular interest to the series of diagrams on these pages illustrating how the latent 
heat in the earth and in water can be utilised to provide heating for homes and 
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factories. In this country the City Electrical Engineer of Norwich has led the 
way by heating the city’s large electrical headquarters by means of a heat pump, 
the only one of its kind at work in the British Isles. Nearly a hundred years ago 
Lord Kelvin suggested that it should be possible to derive heat without combustion 
by expending mechanical power and pumping-heat from a low temperature to a high 
temperature. The heat pump provides a practical demonstration of that proposition. 
The earth at a depth of about 2 ft. below the surface has latent heat of about 66°F. 


AND WATER USED FOR CHEAP SPACE-HEATING: DIAGRAMS WHICH 
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PROVIDE HEAT WITH THE MINIMUM EXPENDITURE OF COAL. 


SuMNER, M.I.Mecu.E., M.I.E.E., Ciry ELectricat ENGINEER, NORWICH. 
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PRIVATE OWELLING- 
HOUSE OF ABONT 
10,000 
cusBIC FEET 
WARMED BY MEANS 
OF HEAT-PUMP. 
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PRIVATE DWELLING 

HOUSE WITH HOT 

WATER HEATING FED By 
OCRAWING EVAPORATOR 
WATER FROM A 

WELL ANDO USING WELL. > 
& HEAT-PUMP 

AND CONDENSER 


SHOW HOW THE HEAT PUMP WORKS~THE FIRST IN BRITAIN NOW BEING IN USE AT NORWICH. 


in summer and 36°F. minimum in winter. Now if pipes containing a liquid 
chemical with a low “ boiling’ point, such as sulphur dioxide, are placed under- 
ground, the chemical will collect heat from the earth and eventually vaporise. The 
heat pump compresses this vapour and by doing so increases its temperature to 
‘about 100°F. It then passes through a number of coils, and is blown by a fan 
through ducts which warm the building by hot air. At Norwich the heat con- 
tained in the water of the River Wensum is extracted, instead of that of the earth, 


and used to heat water which is circulated through the building. The only fuel 
expended with this method of heating is that used in the production of the electricity 
which drives the motors connected to the heat pump, water pump, or fan. To 
heat the Norwich block of buildings, with its capacity of half-a-million cubic feet, 
by coal would cost approximately £3 per day, but the heat pump provides heating 
efficiently and without expenditure of human labour at under half this cost. The 
chemical used works in a closed circuit and only requires occasional ‘‘ topping-up.” 
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34 «THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. _ 


——— Saas 
THE ARMADILLO HABIT. 


7” one of his diverting “‘ Just So Stories,” Rudyard Kipling traced the spread of the 

armadillo habit to a conspiracy between primitive hedgehog (who could curl up) and 
primitive tortoise (who could not) to frustrate the fell designs of painted jaguar and her 
son. This is excellent romance, tinged, it may be, with a modicum of actuality, but it fails 
to reflect accurately the up-to-date findings of biological science. For stickly-prickly 
hedgehog did not originate “on the banks of the turbid Amazon,” but far away on the 
other side of the globe, where his rather numerous descendants now range from Iceland 
to Central and Southern Asia, and from Sweden to the Cape of Good Hope. In the Americas 
it is unknown, whether as fossil or in the flesh, and so can have had no contact with the 
armadillos or their forbears. Its occurrence in Southern Asia and Africa, however, 
does suggest a fanciful connection with those weirdest of all beasts, the scaly ant-eaters, 
or pangolins, whose bodies are covered dorsally with horny plates 
resembling huge, thick finger-nails, overlapping one another like 
tiles on the roof of a house. Thus equipped, a pangolin when 
alarmed or attacked makes no attempt to escape, but rolls itself 
into a compact ball, at the same tirne emitting an obnoxious odour, 
after the manner of many other creatures when hard-pressed. 

As to the derivation of these scales, expert opinion is divided. 
According to one school they are relics directly inherited from a 
reptilian ancestry—as, pretty certainly, are the scales on the legs 
and feet of birds. But another, and on the whole more plausible, 
theory argues that the pangolin’s scales are ‘ secondary 
derivatives of hair-like structures ” ; or, in less stilted language, 
that they are a kind of “‘ clotted curls,” as the late Grant Allen 
humorously styled them. This view seems to indicate that the 
scales were not developed until after the evolutionary separation 
of the mammals from the reptiles was an accomplished fact, since 
hairiness is a unique characteristic (a kind of hall-mark) of 
mammals as a class, just as feathers are the outstanding 
peculiarity of birds. 

Now the spines or prickles of the hedgehog are also hair- 
derivatives, and the hedgehog, like the pangolin, curls up when 
danger threatens. Of course, this similarity does not imply that 
the two (although both mammals) are closely related ; still less 
that in the past they deliberately conspired together to frustrate 
a common enemy. On the contrary, we have here a particularly 
striking example of what is known as ‘ * convergence,” or “ parallel 
evolution.” Both animals independently have been able to adopt 
what we have called the armadillo habit because this happened 
to enhance the survival-value of their hereditary defensive 
equipment—prickles in the one case, armour-plate in the other. 

This brings us back to the authentic armadillos of the New 
World, Formerly they and the pangolins were classified together, 
along with the other edentate or toothless mammals, the sloths 
and ant-eaters. But this is now recognised as a mistake, since 
the palxontologists have told us nothing of the pangolins’ 
ancestry, and the food-getting characters which they share with 








similarities independently acquired. In- 
cidentally, the most archaic of all existing 
mammals, the egg-laying echidnas or spiny 
ant-eaters of Australia and some adjacent 
islands, are similarly equipped ; moreover, 
they too personate the hedgehog in their 
prickliness and habit of rolling into a ball 
in face of threatened danger. 

The protective integument of the. 
armadillos is quite unique among mammals, 
having no affinity with hair, but being 
composed of bony plates developed in the 
dermis or under-skin and overiaid by a horny 
epidermis. This suggests a harking-back to 
the somewhat similar bony covering of such 
reptiles as tortoises and crocodiles. But the 
proximate ancestry of the armadillos, second 
only in oddity to the pangolins, has been 


prt ne ep ryay quibble by the discovery POSSESSING A PROTECTIVE INTEGUMENT WHICH IS UNIQUE AMONG MAMMALS IN HAVING NO AFFINITY 
(mostly in the Pleistocene deposits of South WITH HAIR: THE TATOUAY ARMADILLO (c. unicinclus) OF BRAZIL AND PARAGUAY. 


America) of many fossil forms, including the 
Glyptodons, which in appearance must have re- 
sembled gigantic tortoises, save that their armour- 
plating did not extend over the ventral surface 
of the body. Moreover, it is noteworthy that 
these huge beasts and their immediate successors 
could not roll up, their protective domes being 
welded into one piece: hence the dramatic inter- 
polation in the Kipling story, “ If you can unlace 
my back-plates a little, I’ll see what I can do 
towards curling up. It may be useful.” Somehow, 
the back-plates were progressively loosened, so that 
curling up became practical politics, as witness the 
armadillos of to-day, whose body armour is divided 
into rigid shoulder- and pelvic- or rump-shields, with 
a variable number of movable bands or connectives 
in between along the back. The head and tail are 
protected by separate shields, and when the curling- 
up process is complete these fit into corresponding 
gaps in the rest of the armour. 

Although the armadillos ‘“‘ have the name for it,” 
we can hardly suppose that it was they who initiated 
the fashion of curling up to escape an unpleasant 


predicament. More probably this distinction belongs 4.45 sigizron OF AN ARMADILLO WITH THE 
to some far-away prototype of the invertebrate  posrzrior SHIELD SEPARATED BY A SERIES OF MOVABLE TRANSVERSE BANDS, SHOWN ABOVE. 
Photographs by Harold Bastin. 


but articulate animals which to-day make up the 
enormously numerous phylum Arthropoda, includ- 
ing scorpions, spiders, crabs, lobsters, centipedes and insects, besides a host of other 
less familiar forms. Geological evidence suggests strongly that until the close of the pre- 
Cambrian epoch all the members of the Animal Kingdom were naked and guileless. But 
by the beginning of the Cambrian era (approximately 500 millions of years ago, according 
to the time-scale adopted by the Geological Museum) most of them had either taken to 
living in shelly strongholds or else donned coats of mail. Obviously something had happened 
to upset the primitive harmony ; and the trilobites, the extinct forerunners of our modern 
crustaceans, have been cited as the villains of the piece. Be this as it may, the stage was 
now set for competition on new and sanguinary lines ; and what more likely than that some 
of the newly-armoured types—their bodies already a more or less flexible chain of segments— 
should have taken to curling up as an additional safeguard against threatened hostile attack ? 
At any rate, modern instances are not far to seek. They include some marine crustacea 
of the “ slater” persuasion, such as Spharoma serratum, and one of the most remarkable 
cases of convergence in appearance and habits on record—the common armadillo wood- 
louse (Armadillidium vulgare), a terrestrial crustacean, and its almost exact counterpart 
Glomeris marginata, a truncated millepede. Haro_tp Bastin. 
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TT SO S a Os 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


T is, of course, most valuable that a satirist should know what he is talking about. It 
is an additional attraction, to me at least, if he talks about it good-naturedly. ‘‘ The 
Man for the Job,’’ by Cyril Falls (Methuen ; gs. 6d.), has both these merits in a high degree. 
The subject is one which tends to get people foaming at the mouth, Controls, bureaucracy, 
the emergence of the commissar class—what could be more proper to inspire violent 
righteousness and vitriolic indignation? But Captain Falls takes it genially. His 
commissar-elect is harmless : a nice young man; in fact, a modern Candide—. 

But to go back to the start, which is monobelium. This exclusively British mineral, 
used for hardening steel, is thought to need a liaison with the Ministry of Armaments and 
Supply. And Mr. Plumpton, of the Ministry, asks the firm for young Allardyce. So far so 
good : he knows about monobelium, and really should be helpful with allocations. And there is 
decidedly no harmin him. John Carstairs, the head of the firm, 
has never quite made up his mind whether there is anything 
else. Those limpid blue eyes—that air of being a virgin page, 
at twenty-eight ; as for Evelyn, he rather likes the prospect of 
turning into a commissar. They eat at Claridge’s, with glamour- 
girls. Still he is not the kind of young man to magnify his office. 

Only they provide him with a secretary. And Miss MacNutt 
“‘ knows the ropes”; also she thinks big. Prestige, expansion, 
publicity—those are what she wants, for her charming, curly- 
headed chief, and what she knows how to get. And Sam Pepper- 
corn, the Minister—a full-blown, happy commissar—is all for 
it. Evelyn, with the lovely Thais by his side, is a man to reckon 
with. His “department” grows and grows, gets more and more 
limelight, requisitions more and more offices. Which has, of 
course, no effect on the production of monobelium. Nor is the 
distribution improvable beyond a point, which has been reached 
long ago. But information can be purveyed ad lib. Evelyn has 
the facts, for what those are worth; the lovely Thais knows how 
to circulate them on a grander and grander scale. She and 
Evelyn are a team indeed. True, he has not much initiative, 
even in the personal sphere—but how he responds to guidance ! 

However, all good things must end, except commissars. Just 
as Thais and Mr. Peppercorn have got their heads together, 
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has settled down on his placid brow. He can’t see why their 
work is so vital. And he sneaks away to join up—a sad 
defection; but for Thais, after all, a mere incident. Peace 
hath her victories; there will be a new super-Ministry of 
Planning and Controls—her own idea—and Mr. Peppercorn 
will rule over it. Up and up and on and on—. 

It is a delightful little Commissar’s Progress: very funny 
in parts, very convincing, and as I said, so good-natured. 

“Worlds Apart,’’ by Hester W. Chapman (Secker and 
Warburg; 8s. 6d.), is harder to describe—more like a subtle 
glimpse of life than a complete narrative. In the ’20’s Joan 


RESEMBLING HUGE FINGER-NAILS AND OVERLAPPING ONE ANOTHER Jarrow was a Bright Young Thing. She is even now; lovely, 


the Edentata, a toothless mouth, a long and LIKE TILES ON THE ROOF OF A HOUSE: THE HORNY SCALES OF d, self-assured, she moves amon her own 
8 sticky tongue, stout A PANGOLIN, OR SCALY ANT-EATER, WHICH HAVE BEEN CLASSED fragile, sophisticate 8 


claws for tearing open ants’ nests, etc., are evidently adaptive 4s “SECONDARY DERIVATIVES OF HAIR-LIKE STRUCTURES.” 


kind, sticking to their own ways. Young Candace, admiring, 
listless, gauche, is like a fish out of water. 
She has always lived abroad, with her 
é father’s aunt. But the aunt died, and the 
¥ war came, and Candace returned to Eng- 
land. There had been some kind of love- 
affair ; Joan is not controlling or inquisitive. 
But apparently it went wrong; and it has 
left the girl ‘‘ futureless and dumb,” with 
no interests but history and cooking. She 
tried to get into Cambridge, to her mother’s 
astonishment. Now she is at a loose end, 
glad to be found a job with Ronald March, 
Ltd. ; he turns out historical biographies in 
a very big way, and publishes them himself. 
It isnot much of a job, but good enough 
for Candace. She really has no direction. 
Her love of history is not a taste but a 
vice ; she lives in a daydream of the past, and 
will impersonate some historic figure, of the 
“young, doomed, handsome type,” for 
months at a time. She has been Prince 
Charles Edward, the Duke of Reichstadt, the Duke of 
Monmouth—it is a very secret, shamefaced life. But 
it links up with more confessable imaginings of a 
young school-teacher, unqualified, inspired, kindling 
her own passion in a row of bright young faces, Of 
course, that is nonsense too, and miles outside the real 
world. But she finds a rather dim, half-hearted 
swain to abet her in it. And then her old love re- 
appears. All seems changed ; she is at once alive, a 
babbler, a new creature. But it is not so simple after 
all. And the book is not really simple. It is a study 
in social atmospheres, with this dreamy, awkward 
adolescent wandering through them. A distin- 
guished piece of work. 

Now I have very little space for a very long novel. 
“Lydia Bailey,’’ by Kenneth Roberts (Collins; 
ros. 6d.), is, I think, a first-rate specimen of its well- 
known kind. It is the Napoleonic age. The hero, a 
New England farmer, after one clash with domestic 
tyranny, becomes enamoured of a portrait and goes 
to seek the original in Haiti, the black republic of 
Toussaint L’Ouverture. The French are just attack- 
ing. There are tremendous scenes of fire, slaughter 


CARAPACE, CONSISTING OF AN ANTERIOR AND ‘ : ¢ \ 
: and savage war. With the aid of a gigantic and 


resourceful negro, King Dick, the young couple get 
away—only to fall into the hands of Barbary pirates. 
After two or three years of slavery they escape again Their tyrant, the Bashaw, is at 
war with the United States ; they become involved in the fighting and the brilliant assault 
on Derna, and writhe, as good Americans, at the inglorious peace. It is all thoroughly 
documented—and all romantic, lavish, righteously indignant. The characters are “‘ great "’ 
or “‘ small,’’ good or bad all through, and the issues absolutely clear—a way they have in 
these books. But na one could require more colour or animation, 

Then the thriller. ‘‘ Curiosity Killed the Cat,’’ by Joan Cockin (Hodder and Stoughton ; 
8s, 6d.), is about the murder of a nasty little messenger at a Government research station, It has 
been evacuated to the Cotswolds in wartime, and is still there. A hush-hush textile discovery, 
a whiff of blackmail and treason, a Ict of cheerful social life in the Ministry and rather mixed 
contacts with the locals, on whom these Civil Servants have been planted—it is all most lively 
and genial, with enough incident and quite a lot of fun. Inspector Cam, the sleuth, is a local 
and has no frills ; but he understands his job, though it is rather unnerving to have the Director- 
General imposing a time limit and threatening with Scotland Yard. However, Scotland Yard 
proves unnecessary. And it wasn’t, as one might have feared, the wrong man—there is a love- 
affair at stake. A nice little love-affair ; this is a nice story altogether. K. Joun. 


planning for peace, Evelyn walks out on them. Bewilderment ' 
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ABOARD THE OWERS LIGHTSHIP: COMFORT 
AND AMENITIES IN A MODERN VESSEL. 


ONE OF THE FIRST OF A FLEET OF MODERN LIGHTSHIPS TO BE PUT IN SERVICE OFF OUR 
COASTS: THE OWERS LIGHT VESSEL AT ANCHOR OFF SELSEY BILL. 











POWERFUL BEACON LIGHT IN THE OWERS LIGHTSHIP. A LOFTY STEEL TOWER 
AMIDSHIPS SUPPORTS THIS IMPORTANT PART OF THE SHIP'S EQUIPMENT. 











READING IN HIS COMFORTABLE CABIN ABOARD THE OWERS LIGHTSHIP: CAPTAIN J. G. SHARMAN, 
MASTER OF THE VESSEL, WHICH IS NOW STATIONED OFF SELSEY BILL, SUSSEX. 


OFF DUTY IN THE WELL-APPOINTED AND CENTRALLY HEATED MESS ROOM: TWO OF 
LIGHTSHIP’S CREW RELAX IN COMFORTABLE SURROUNDINGS. 


THI 


é 


up her station off Selsey Bill, Sussex, and thus inaugurated a new era for the crews 
of these ships, who spend several weeks aboard with few amenities to compensate them 
for the tedium of their important job. The new ships, stated to be the most up-to-date in 
the world, are being built by Philip and Son, Ltd., at Dartrnouth, 
reconstruction programme by Trinity House. Five of. the vessels have been completed, 
and at least another four are to be built. They replace lightships which 
station "’ 


NE of the first of a fleet of modern light ‘vessels—the Owers Lightship—recently took 


as part of a post-war 


have been “on 
throughout the war and others which were bombed or damaged by enemy action. 
A feature of these ships is the comfortable quarters provided for the officers and crew. 
The two-berth cabins are centrally heated, and hot and cold ruraing water and shower 
baths are available for the men. There is also an electric refrigerator in the galley (for the 
first time in a Light vessel). The equipment includes radio-telephones; an electrically 
amplified hailing apparatus, with a range of a mile; a high-powered beacon light; and fog- 
signal apparatus. Orders for similar ships are reported to have been received from abroad. 


A VIEW OF ONE OF THE TWO-BERTH CABINS PROVIDED FOR THE CREW OF THE OWERS 
LIGHTSHIP, THESB® CABINS ARE CENTRALLY HEATED. 
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A COMMUNIST BID FOR EUROPEAN DOMINATION, AND DE GAULLE’S 








GENERAL DE GAULLE DELIVERING A VEHEMENT ANTI-COMMUNIST SPEECH TO AN AUDIENCE OF NEARLY 500,000 PEOPLE AT VINC 
THE TRIBUNE ERECTED IN FRONT OF THE RACECOURSE GRAND-STAND, AT THE INAUGURAL MEETING OF THE PARIS ¢ 


’ 





os ney pempaie! <7 
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SIGNOR TOGLIATTI AND SIGNOR NENNI, COMMUNIST AND LEFT-WING SOCIALIST LEADERS, ADDRESSING A MUNICIPAL 
ELECTION RALLY IN ROME, 


HE announcement of the decision of representatives of the Communist parties of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Commu 

Rumania, Russia, Poland, France, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Italy to set up the first international for his 

Communist organisation since the Communist International (Comintern) was dissolved in May 1943 was made of Pari 

on October 6, after the conclusion of a secret conference in Poland. This organisation is to consist of a Com- During 

munist Information Bureau (Cominform) in Belgrade, and its functions will be to organise an exchange o° | succeed 

experiences, and when necessary, ‘co-ordinate the activities of the Communist parties on the basis of mutual munists 

agreement."" Some political observers see in this an indication that the Communist forces are lining up and an equ: 

organising themselves against the United States and Britain and those Western countries associated with them which i 

and their policy, and believe that it may foreshadow a struggle to decide the fate of Europe and its way of | was hi 

FRANCE “. . . A THREATENED COUNTRY .. . SEPARATED ONLY life. Basic political parties are rallying their forces everywhere. M. Thorez, the Communist leader, addressed during 
BY NARROW MARCHES FROM* THE SOVIET DICTATORSHIP”: GENERAL a huge audience in the Palais des Sports, Paris, on October 2. In our issue dated October 1! we published the Br 
DE GAULLE SPEAKING AT VINCENNES. a photograph of this meeting, which we again give on these pages for comparison with pictures of an Italian sollabo 
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S RIGHT-WING CAMPAIGN: RALLIES OF BASIC POLITICAL FORCES. 











OPLE AT VINCENNES RACECOURSE ON OCTOBER 5: HE IS SHOWN ON THE LEFT, HIS BACK TO THE CAMERA, STANDING ON 
THE PARIS CAMPAIGN OF HIS FRENCH PEOPLE’S RALLY FOR THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS FIXED FOR OCTOBER 19. 








THE FRENCH COMMUNIST LEADER, M. MAURICE THOREZ, ADDRESSING SOME 2 O SUPPORTERS AT THE PALAIS 
DES SPORTS, PARIS, ON OCTOBER 2: A SECTION OF THE HUGE AUDIENCE WHICH ASSEMBLED, 





Communist meeting and with General de Gaulle’s rally on October 5 to launch the Paris municipal election campaign 

for his party, the F.P.R. Though this meeting at Vincennes racecourse was boycotted by the organised workers 

of Paris, in obedience to instructions of Communist-controlled trade unions, some 500,000 people assembled. 

During the night roads leading to Vincennes were strewn with nails, but the Prefecture of the Seine Department 

succeeded in clearing most of them away by midday. The General made a violent onslaught on the Com- 

munists, spoke of France as ‘a threatened country,’’ and called for the re-establishment of authority. He made 

an equally forceful speech on the same lines at Algiers on October 12, having flown there -from Paris. In Italy, 

which is stated to have the largest Communist Party of any European country outside Russia, political tension 

was high on October 12, municipal polling-day in Rome. Huge parades, Communist and Fascist, were held 

during the week-end, but voting took place without any disturbance. Signor Nenni, who is still regarded by CALLING FOR THE RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF AUTHORITY IN FRANCE: 
the British Labour Party as head of the Socialist Party in Italy, is said to have decided to maintain his GENERAL DE GAULLE ADDRESSING THE IMMENSK .CKROWD WHICH 
collaboration with the Communist Party. ASSEMBLED AT VINCENNES. 
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CAMERA NEWS: EXAMPLES, GREAT AND SMALL, OF MAN’S INGENUITY. 


THE LOGICAL ANSWER TO THE PROBLEM OF ARTILLERY A SPECIAL SPONGE-RUBBER HEADPIECE WORN BY 
SPOTTING: A HELICOPTER DURING TRAINING AT LARKHILL. M. BOUSSAC’S CADIR TO PROTECT THE HORSE’S HEAD. 
It is now reported that officers of the Royal Artillery are training with On October 7, two of M. Boussac’s racehorses, /sfa and Cadir, 
helicopters to act as “ spotters” for the gunners. These officers train for ee . made the journey from France to England by air. They are 
two years with the Air O.P. Squadron, R.A.F. In our picture one of these ae hasnt Ae 2s a agg isang wesstssing, ii eesgas 4 fissile rds p sachet reported the first to make the crossing by air from France to 
endlessly useful craft can be seen over a troop of self-propelled guns, with Oo OF THE FIRST TWO FRENCH HORSES TO FLY TO ENGLAND, race in England ; and for their journey wore special rubber head- 

a command post part-concealed by trees. SEEN STILL WEARING HIS SPECIAL ‘HELMET.” pieces to protect their heads in the case of a bumpy flight. 


‘ 


RUBBER AIRCRAFT 


ut 
Ps > SOY 


LAST PREPARATIONS FOR THE SUPERSONIC AIRCRAFT FLIGHT TRIALS: FITTING THE VICKERS THE VICKERS RADIO-CONTROLLED ROCKET-’PLANE: A DIAGRAMMATIC VIEW 
RADIO-CONTROLLED ROCKET-"PLANE IN THE BOMB-BAY OF AN R.A.F. MOSQUITO. BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, REPRINTED FROM OUR ISSUE OF JULY 5. 
Launched from an R.A.F. Mosquito nearly seven miles above the Atlantic, the Vickers radio-controlled | the problems of faster-than-sound (supersonic) flight. This first experimental flight, which started 


rocket-propelled robot aircraft flew for about 90 seconds before plunging into the sea. During that from St. Eva!, Cornwall, on October 8, and was the first of a series, was expected tc reach something 
short flight its automatic signals gave, it is hoped, vital information to help British scientists solve like 800 m.p.h., but at the date of writing, the findings made had not yet been published. 


RECEIVING A WOODEN EGG WHICH GAINED HER A GIFT FROM THE POLISH COMMERCIAL ATTACHE : HOW ONE NEW SCIENCE 
MRS. L. BOWIE MAKING HER PURCHASE ON OCTOBER 10. TELEVISION 
On October 10 Mrs. L. Bowie received with her allocation of eggs a wooden one marked “ Poland’s thirtieth 


million egg—that "s me.” The egg had been sent out through the ordinary channels of distribution to mark 
the import of 30,000,000 eggs from Poland since trading began last year. 


INVESTIGATES THE RESULTS OF ANOTHER: AN UNDERWATER 
CAMERA USED TO SEEK OUT ATOMIC BOMB PHENOMENA AT BIKINI. 


lentists at 
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OUR COUNTRY, GRAND AND BEAUTIFUL, RECORDED BY DENNIS FLANDERS. 


PT PRR cera 


TERT 


ON THE WILD NORTHUMBRIAN COAST, SOME 40 MILES NORTH OF NEWCASTLE : 
BAMBURGH CASTLE, FROM THE SHORE, AT THE END OF A COLD OCTOBER DAY. 


HE work of Dennis Flanders is familiar to readers of ‘‘ The Illustrated London 
News,’ and though the Royal Academy Exhibitions are the only well-known 





ee 





shows where his work has been seen, he is represented by drawings in Guildhall BAMBURGH CASTLE, FROM THE VILLAGE: THE FIRST CASTLE WAS BUILT BY IDA, 
Library and the Official War Collection, as well as in private galleries. His first KING OF NORTHUMBRIA, IN THE SIXTH CENTURY; THE PRESENT ONE HAS BEEN 
j one-man show was due on October 15 at Messrs. Colnaghi'’s Galleries in New Bond CONVERTED INTO A SERIES OF FLATS. 


i Street, and will continue until October 29. The exhibits are a selection of drawings, 
most of them heightened with colour, frorm the ever-increasing portfolio in which 
the artist seeks to portray some of the beauty and grandeur of architecture and 
landscape which are to be found in every part of Britain. Writing of his drawing 
of Bamburgh Castle from the shore, he says: ‘‘ The sun shoots a beam of light on 
(Continued below on right, 
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“THE GREATEST OF ENGLAND’S GLORIOUS HOMES”: THE MAIN FRONT OF WELBECK 
ABBEY, SEAT OF THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, SHOWING THE STATUE OF DIANA, 


Continued 

Bamburgh Castle at the end of a cold October day to tell you that its colour is 
pink and that the sand is white and gold.” Of Welbeck Abbey he writes: “ Its 
wide-flung park, its enormous lake, its underground tunnels and ballroom, its Italian 
(Continued below on left. 
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SHOWING THE CURVE OF THE VIRGIN’S WING, JOINING THE KITCHEN AND LIBRARY er emerges 
bs - 
BLOCKS TO THE MAIN PART OF THE HOUSE: THE ROOFS OF WELBECK ABBEY. > pont 
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‘& SELDOM-VISITED RELIC OF ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND”: BOLSOVER CASTLE, REARED UNIQUE AS A COMBINATION OF FINE ARCHITECTURE AND STRIKING TOPOGRAPHY : 
ON THE SUMMIT OF A CLIFF, OVERLOOKING A LANDSCAPE OF PITHEADS AND SLAG. THE CITY AND CATHEDRAL OF DURHAM, WITH FRAMWELLGATE BRIDGE. 

Continued.) gardens, its wide drives... make it one of the greatest of England’s , Castle resembles an architectural fantasy in an etching by Piranesi. Left derelict 
glorious homes”’; and of his drawing from the main roof of the Abbey: “ This is | for a hundred years, its roof taken to Welbeck, seven miles away, and the cliff on 
an example of those unexpected scenes so often to be found in these islands. Notice which it is reared developing a serious fault, it is cracked and split from end to 
the emeralc green of the roofs (these tiles possess something of the quality of phos- end, but its very desolation adds to its magical effect. At last the Ministry of 
phorus, for they glow of their own accord and are always the brightest things in Works has it in hand and preservation is under way."’ Of Durham he notes: “1 
the landscape)."’ His description of Bolsover, built by Bess of Hardwick, runs as | have seen Durham at all seasons of the year—in snow and mist and rain and sun 


follows: ‘In the unlovely mining country between Derby and Sherwood Forest | and moonlight—and its majesty and detail never fail to delight and astonish." Most 
stands this seldom-visited relic of Elizabethan England.... At close quarters the of the drawings on view have been done during the last twelve mont 
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SHORT-STORY FILMS. 


NY professional short-story writer will tell you that he would be poor almost to the 
verge of destitution if it were not for the magazines. For one person who buys a 
volume of short stories there are ten who buy a full-length novel. The short story, in 
brief, is not popular with your serious reader. (Your magazine reader is not a serious 
reader: he is a yawner in a railway train, and it is the fate of every magazine to slide to 
the floor eventually !) 
There is no reason why this should be so. It just is so. It is the same—only even 
more so—in the theatre. In that medium, the equivalent of the short story is the one-act 
Almost every modern dramatist of any note has dabbled in the one-act play, and 
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play. 
some have even excelled in it—Shaw, Galsworthy, Barrie, Synge, Coward. But nobody 
wants a one-act play. The days of the curtain-raiser are long past. One of Sean 


O’Casey’s richest and most powerful comedies, “ The Shadow of a Gunman,” has been 
seen only once in London—nearly twenty years ago—for the reason that it plays to little 
more than an hour and must therefore be half of a double bill. If this were comple- 
mented by Synge’s superb and, in its way, unsurpassed little tragedy, ‘ Riders to 
the Sea,” we could have a whole evening of Irish comedy and tragedy of the highest 
quality. But it is a proved and patent fact that the English public—which revels in 
a full-length Synge or a full-length O’Casey—would not support such a venture. 
It is the same yet again—and almost as much 
so—with the cinema. The short film—whether 
made out of a short story or not—is never 
a popular feature. Any cinema manager 
will assure you that the great majority of any 
audience chooses the first few minutes of the 
short film on the programme to shuffle out of its 
seats into the open air. Your normal audience 
is a glutton. Give it a film lasting a hundred 
minutes, or even two hundred, or even more, 
and it will purr and gaze and stay wide-awake 
and agog. Give it a film lasting forty or less, 
and it will, however high the quality, auto- 
matically reach for its hat or its handbag. 
At the Academy there is an utterly delicious 
short-story film called “‘ Partie de Campagne,” 
taken from that Maupassant story of the same 
name which you will find in the “ La Maison 
Tellier” volume in the Louis Conard complete 
edition of the master. Did I say “ taken from ” ? 
Jt is the Maupassant story, translated almost, 
you might say, word for word, into terms of the 
screen by M. Jean Renoir. How simply and 
charmingly sophisticated it is! We are in the 
high summer of 1860 and, since it is Mme. 
Dufour’s birthday, M. Dufour borrows the milk- 
man’s cart and takes himself, his wife, his 
daughter, and his daughter’s idiotic fiancé into 
the country for a picnic on the Seine. Two young 
boatmen espy the party, see the men overcome 
with the heat and wine, lend them fishing-rods, 
and take their womenfolk on to the river. 


The younger couple, Henriette and her new- ate its final betrayal of its a 
ce) 


be a huge popular success. 
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IN THE HEART OF THE AFRICAN LION COUNTRY: 
ADAPTED FROM A SHORT STORY BY ERNEST HEMINGWAY—SHOWING (L. TO R.) FRANCIS MACOMBER 
armas: PRESTON) ; MARGARET MACOMBER (JOAN BENNETT) AND ROBERT WILSON (GREGORY PECK). 

Mr. Alan Dent predicts that “The Macomber Affair’ 
bert Preston plays the part of 
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THE CALL OF THE COUNTRY. 

ITH Cabinet Ministers uttering one warning after another about the grim outlook 

for the near future, with restrictions on imported foods and urgent pleas to farmers 

and growers to produce still more, any book which gives practical information about the 
growing, harvesting and storing of more and better fruits of the earth is to be welcomed. 
If there is one man who has done much to encourage the growing of fruit by professionals 
and amateurs alike, it is Raymond Bush. His “ Penguin’’ handbooks on the subject 
must surely be among the most popular of that popular series ; now, in “‘ Harvesting and 
Storing Garden Fruit ’’ (Faber ; 12s. 6d.), he carries the instruction still farther by telling 
when to pick the crops, how to keep them, how to bottle and preserve, and how to make 
cider, perry, various wines and non-alcoholic fruit juices. Not only so, but if there should 
be any who are anxious to make a start growing fruit and have not read his previous books, 
there are directions on choice of locality, influence of climate, how to ensure good quality 
and the best varieties to plant. Mr. Bush gives his practical advice in a manner which all 
can comprehend, and he has a human touch in his writing which makes reading a pleasure. 

What Mr. Bush is doing for the fruit-grower, H. J. Massingham does for the farmer. 
With five other experts he has produced “‘ The Small Farmer ’’ (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), in which they 
discuss that important individual and his work from a variety of aspects. When we 
realise that two-thirds of our farmers come under this designation, the value of such a 
book becomes apparent. Indeed, Mr. Massing- 
ham believes it to be ‘“‘ the only one in our 
period which attempts to estimate the value 
of the most numerous of the primary producers 
who cultivate the land of Britain.’’ In addition 
to a general survey, he contributes a picturesque 
account of the Welsh sheep-farmer. G, A. Squires, 
a Norfolk small-holder, writes as a husbandman 
and a poet; C. H. Gardiner, Clerk of the 
Evesham R.D.C., tells of the Vale of Evesham 
small-holding group and says, among other 
things, that the small producer’s wife is the 
keystone of the structure of a family holding; 
Jorian Jenks goes into the economics of the 
homestead, and insists that we shall never get 
enough people working on the land—‘‘ which 
means that we shali never get a really good 
national diet ’’—unless we have a comprehensive 
and maintained land-settlement policy; Miss 
K. Talbot, O.B.E., founder and organiser of the 
Village Produce Association, records what the 
Association has done and sees in it the beginnings 
of a movement which can bring to village life a 
measure of its former independence, interest, 
gaiety and happiness ; and, finally, L. T. C. Rolt 
goes into the proper relations between the 
small farmer and the machine. 

Mr. Massingham says that the Forestrv 
Commission is planting up the mountains of 
Wales with no warrant from nature, the soil 
nor the people who live by it. The Com- 
missioners are altering the face of the country, 
and, according to Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer, that 
is something which man cannot do with im- 


“THE MACOMBER AFFAIR ”’— 


“an unlion-hearted 


found Henri, discover a nightingale singing in 

daylight. They plan to sit under the same fis ig singulaviy Unaucceusfol nad loan his ‘wife Mo a professional How-hunter with his courage. D5unity. His book ‘The Earth’s Face” 
tree without disturbing the song: their plan in a hunting “ accident.” (Faber ; 12s. 6d.) deals with landscape and its 
succeeds. Mama is heard giggling enchantedly relation to the health of the soil. It comes to 
in a neighbouring brake. Hers is a lark and 
not a nightingale. That is nearly all. The sky 
is overcast. The smiling, pellucid river is sud- 


denly flurried with rain. A year elapses, as in 
the story (for there are none of your impertinent 
cinematic alterations in this masterly treatment of a 
little masterpiece). Henri returns, as is his frequent 
custom, to what he calls his “ cabinet particulier"’ in 
the woods on Seine-side, under the nightingale’s tree. 
There one day he is startled to find Henriette in a 
daydream, with her cretinous husband fast asleep 
beside her: “ Elle devint si pale en voyant Henri qu'il 
crut qu'elle allait défaillir, Puis ils se mirent @ causer 
nalurcllement, de méme que si rien me se fit passé 
entre eux. Mais comme il lui racontait qu’il aimait 
beaucoup cet endroit et qu'il y venait souvent se reposer, 
le dimanche, en songeant a bien des souvenirs, elle le 
regarda longuement dans les yeux. * Moi, j'y pense 
tous les soirs,’ dit-elle."". The film ends as the story ends. 
“Come, my dear,” said her husband, starting up and 
yawning, “I think it's time we were going back.” 

The rare virtue of this translation into cinema terms 
is that nothing is altered, and that nothing whatsoever 
is added which we do not consider that Maupassant 
himself would have added or sanctioned. When, for 
example, Mme. Dufour tickles her sleeping husband's 
nose with a blade of grass, or when her daughter 
confides to her, just before lunch under the cherry- 
tree, that she has vague and disturbing longings 
in her blood despite the bird-song and the sunshine 


CINEMA) : 


“AN UTTERLY DELICIOUS SHORT-STORY 


Alan Dent describes “ Partie de Cam 





FILM 


"“" PARTIE DE CAMPAGNE”™ 


charmingly sophisticated.” 


us with the hearty recommendation of Sir George 
Stapledon, who says that ‘of all modern trends 
nothing is more significant and perhaps nothing quite 
so disastrous as the steady depopulation of our hill 
districts,” an assertion which should give the Forestry 
Commission furiously to think. Dr. Pfeiffer goes 
thoroughly into this. Much of what he has to say 
about erosion does not affect us, fortunately, though 
there is always the warning that the ‘“ Dust Bowl” 
and similar evils are there for a lesson. He suggests 
that every country ought to have at least “one 
professorial chair for healthy and sick landscapes,” 
the holder of which can be called into consultation 
as an expert; and he urges the appointment of land 
and landscape wardens. 

It has been shown in recent years that there can be 
little attraction for a return to the land so long as 
rural housing is neglected. Belated efforts are 
promised, though whether fulfilment is possible under 
existing restrictions remains to be seen. However, 
** Housing the Country Worker,’’ by Michael F. Tilley, 
F.R.I.B.A. (Faber ; 12s. 6d.), is now offered as a first- 
hand contribution to this pressing national problem 
by a young practising architect who is also a farmer’s 
son. His book falls into three sections. The first 
deals with the broad aspects, the future of farming, 
the rural location of industry and the political and 
economic questions involved. The second section 
deals with the village plan and the relationship of 
house to house and of each to the whole. © The 
broad lines for future development are explored 


(ACADEMY 
HENRIETTE (SYLVIA BATAILLE) AND ANATOLE (PAUL TEMPS) ARRIVE AT 
THE SPOT WHERE HENRIETTE MET HENRI SO LONG BEFORE. 


” from the story of the same name 
The beauty 


and the happiness—at all such moments we feel by Guy de Maupassant, as “ simply an = f ure 
that Maupassant is being rather enhanced and = and pees of the a > Afair, a Savy —_ hg - ions and here. The third section is concerned solely with the 
fulfilled than betrayed. wate drama of acomber Affair,” and its public wi a diferent one. housing question and with the specialised requirements 

Mr. Dent says that the French film will be “caviare to the general, and all the of the countryman. Hitherto, says Mr, Tilley, there 


Things are rather different in ‘‘ The Macomber 
Affair,” which is a full-length picture made out of a 
very short story by Ernest Hemingway. For the first eighty of its eighty-eight minutes 
this is a faithful—exceptionally faithful for Hollywood !—transcription of the original, 
which shows how an unlion-hearted millionaire went to Africa to shoot lions and to 
prove to his handsome-contemptuous wife that he was a man as well as a millionaire. 
He proved himself merely a coward and lost his wife to a professional lion-hunter. But 
the whole point of the story is in its brutal final clinch, where the professional lion-hunter 
sends the odious woman about her business. The film shows them about to be 
“ emparadised in one another's arms,” like Milton's Adam and Eve! 

Both films are delectably well acted in two entirely different ways. The French film 
is played so naturally that you do not, until long afterwards, look into your programme 
to find out who the players may have been. Then you find that the young girl, Henriette, 
is played by Mile. Sylvia Bataille, her mother by Mlle. Jeanne Marken, and her comical 
father by M. Gabriello. But one would call this fulfilment rather than acting. The 
American film, on the other hand, is wholly professional in that we recognise at a glance 
the features of Gregory Peck as the lion-hunter, of Robert Preston as the lion-shirker, and 
of Joan Bennett as the hard beauty who required her man to be lion-proven. This is not 
to say that the American acting is inferior to the French: it is just unnaturally good, 
whereas the French is naturally good. It needs no critic to prophesy that the eighty- 
eight-minute “* Macomber Affair" (despite its final betrayal of its author) will be a huge 
popular success, whereas the forty-minute “‘ Partie de Campagne " will be caviare to the 
general, and all the more to be enjoyed by you and me on that account.—ALAN Dent. 


more to be enjoyed by you and me on that account.’ 





has been no overall conception of the village as a social 
and economic unit in the life of the countryside. He insists on the vital importance of this 
all-embracing plan, not only for the well-being and social convenience of the village, but 
also to ensure the best use of the land, the public services and the limited capital available. 
George Whitehead, like Mr. Raymond Bush, is a writer who has given us several 
practical books on food production in the garden. He obviously believes that all work 
and no play makes Adam a dull gardener, so now he introduces us to “ Gardening for 
Pleasure "’ (A. and C. Black; ros. 6d.). There are few more pleasurable aspects of 
gardening than the growing of beautiful flowers, and Mr. Whitehead sets out to tell his 
readers how to select and grow those plants which he considers most essential to anyone 
who wishes to create and maintain a beautiful garden. Whether it be planning a 
border or making a rock garden, pruning roses or raising bedding plants, sowing annuals or 
tackling a lawn, Mr. Whitehead tells how to do it, simply and clearly : and with enthusiasm. 
A very different garden from any he visualises is described by Edwin Way Teale in 
‘Near Horizons ’’ (Robert Hale; 21s.). Mr. Teale’s is an insect garden, in which he 
studies and photographs a host of insects foreign to this country. For his garden is ona 
Long Island hillside, and he tells of such things as the Monarch butterfly, that tastes with its 
legs, the damsel fly, that lives under water for more than a year and then blossoms forth 
as a brilliant creature of the air, of ant lions and Luna moths and praying mantis, There 
is much to interest the British entomologist, however, and all who remember the wonderful 
photographs which lent attraction to his previous books will revel in the illustrations to 
the present volume. W. R. CaLvert. 
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Leader over the Atlantic | 


18, 








FLYING THE ATLANTIC is the supreme test of airliner 
efficiency and dependability. As on 15 May, Constellations 
were flying 80 round trips weekly—more than any other 
scheduled transport. 


THE PROOF IS IN THE FLYING. Behind Constellations 

lie nearly 1,000 million passenger miles of commercial 
service, thousands of hours of operational experience for 

pilots and ground personnel. Thus, already the most 
thoroughly proven modern air transport, the new-type 
Constellation is now more than ever ‘the world’s most 
modern airliner’. 


Lockheed Constellation 


now - more than ever- WORLD LEADER | 





LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP 











] In keeping with the finest 

traditions of British craftsmanship 

yet modern in every flowing line 
and refinement of comfort. 
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HIGH DUTY ALLOYS LIMITED, 8LOUGH, BUCKS. 
NGOTS, BILLETS, FORGINGS AND CASTINGS IN ‘HIDUMINIU 
‘ (Regd. trade mark 
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Any third-form fag knows that not much of Switzerland is on the level. 
The Swiss know it too. Perhaps that is why the Swiss are so keen on over- 
coming the power of £ (short for gravity) that they have developed their 
light alloy industry to such an advanced stage. We in this country could 
save ourselves much wasted energy and expense if we too overcame £ 
by a greater use of the light alloys that H.D.A. produce. We have the alloys, 
we know how to use them — all that is needed is more manufacturers to 
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make light work of 









We got an order the other day 


which brought with it a breeze 






from the wide Pacific and recollec- 






tions of mutiny on the high seas ; of 





Captain Bligh’s incredible 4,000 mile 






voyage in a small open boat and of the 





mutineers sailing the Bounty to its 






journey’s end and literally burning the 
boat behind them. 


The order came from Pitcairn Island and 







in our sentimental Birmingham way 






we got quite a kick out of sending 






Mr. Bert Christian 12 gross of our 


Dowell Screws which he describes as 





“ce 


om 
Lo 0 ' 
thay (Gj K¢ N) proaucl , 


Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, Limited. 
Screw Dept., Heath St., Birmingham. Bolt & Nut Section, Darlaston, South Staffs. 
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Ahyypreprialé Gift 


THAT COUNTS 


No gift could be better chosen to make 
the new home compiete than a Smiths 
* Sectric '’ Clock, and what makes it all 
the more acceptable is the knowledge 
that every Smiths Clock is as technically 
sound as it is artistically perfect. Look 
for the name SMITHS before you buy. 


Obtainable from Jewellers, Stores, 
Electricians, and ly Authorities. 


C_ SMITIR)SECTRC 


THE CLOCKS THAT NEED NO WINDING 
FUEL FLASH ! 


Smiths Clocks use less than one unit per month 


6H) SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKSLTD., 
ey SECTRIC HOUSE - LONDON, N.W.2 


The Clock and Watch Division of S. Smith 
& Sons (England) Led. 


Scien. SCMI 12K 




















Maximum retail price in U.K. 25/9 per bottle. 
13/6 per } bottle. 
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“My 
headache’s 


This is one 
of the 
shapes of 
Weston’s 
Dainty Fare 


but only tasting will tell you of their sweet, 
For they are indeed 





short-eating daintiness. 
biscuits with a charming way of their own. 
Made only by Weston’s, Dainty Fare are 


supplied throughout the country in limited 





GENASPRIN” 


‘Genasprin’—the safe brand of 
aspirin—quickly checks Headaches, 
Toothache, Nerve and Rheumatic 
pains, Colds and ’Flu. At any time 
of strain or pain ‘Genasprin’ sees 
9 you through! 1/Sd. and 2/3d. 


BISCUITS 


quantities and you should be able to get them 


as an occasional treat. Price 1/6d. a pound. 


The word ‘Genasprin’ is the registered trade 
mark of Genatosan Lid., Loughborough. 
15 
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DUFRAIS 


VINEGARS 


smart men are more 


than satisfied with 
the speed 


and smoothness 


of 







Tarragon 





Garlic 
Chili 





















the best shops now have 
limited supplies of 
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a When calling at these Canadian Ports 
| HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL | 
RAI NCOATS QUEBEC - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA 


British Consols or 
| “EXPORT?” ’ cigarettes | 


| at competitive prices ‘“‘In Bond” for 87, 
| Passenger and crew use. 


Spiced 
Eschalot 


até. 





be 


Y ¥ OVERSEAS 
” SHIPPING 





Made from Natural Herbs 
Matured in Genuine Male 
Vinegar 


VALSTAR LTD: SALFORD 6-LANCS 
eo mt 214 Regent Serece fendon - WI 
APAPACTURERS «CF OG «GRADS = WEATHEAWEAR 


AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 


DUFRAIS & CO. LTD. 
Seuth Lambeth Rd, 
Londen, 8.W.8 
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Beautiful and distinctive . . . in gleaming 
chromium with red, green or black 
relief. Price complete 74/9. Supplies 


very limited. Leaflet on request to :— 


SPARKLETS LTD. LONDON N.1I8 


THE NEW 


Streamline 
SPARKCET 
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7 BREA D 


BY APPOINTED BAKERS 
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Nufix —a quality product at a popular 
price. 
Its base contains vegetable oil — a 
safeguard against scalp dryness—also 
other beneficial ingredients 
of proved value adding 
lustre to the hair. 
Nufix does not contain 
Gum, Starch or 
Soap. Asingle 
application keeps 
“ the hair tidy all day 
“< without hardness 
2 or deposit 
' Unexcelled for 





Hair Health and 
well groomed 
appearance. 


NUFIX: 


REGO. 











QUALITY DRESSING FOR THE HAIR 


\ Walden & Co. (Nufix) Ltd., London, N.W.9 J 
SUPPLIES ARE |. 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—Thi 
resold, hired it or lisposed o 
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Mirage in the 
Man's Shop 


Poe 

a heavens! ”? exclaimed the 
customer, “‘what is that I see floating 
so handsome, so 


NEWS 


LONDON 


Sir, is one which is becoming in- 
creasingly common among gentle- 
men who yearn sincerely for the 


through the air 
return of ‘ Viyella’. It is diagnosed 


as Wishful Thought-Projection.’ 


colourful, so desirable ? ”’ 
’ 
“Oh, that, Sir?’ said the outfitter, 
‘** That’s a mirage.”’ ‘** And is there no cure for it? ” 


‘6 see . 29 nel > “6E72 
But, great coupons!” cried the “Only the reappearance of ‘Viyella,” 


fascinated customer, “those are  gaid the outfitter, wistfully. 
‘Viyella’ Pyjamas! Look at the 
engaging pattern! Look at that dis- 
tinctive design! Why, I can almost 
feel that unmistakable ‘ Viyella ’ 


texture! It can’t be a mirage it 





must be real!” 


PYJAMAS - SPORTS SHIRTS - SOCKS 
‘“* It can, and it mustn’t,”’ replied the 
outfitter sadly. ‘* Because you see, ee ey” eu 


again your retailey will 
be the first to te ll you 


there are no ‘ Viyella ’ Pyjamas yet. 


The mirage which has so moved you, 












































It’s not problems in the office, but poisons in the 
system that get a man down. Now, look at Mr Jolly. 
His eyes are bright, his judgement clear, and as for his 
energy—well, what does he care if he has got plenty on 
his plate. He takes Eno in the morning. He’s as fit as 
they make ’em and you can’t keep a fit man down. 
Jolly Mr Jolly! 





Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ 


for cheerful livers 








2/- and 3/6 a bottle (tax included) 








rised cover by way of Trade 9 affixed to or as part of any f 


periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall no 
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and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired o 
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Shoe & Boot 


LACES 


FROM YOUR 
RETAILER 





WM. PATON LTD. 
JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND 











With Lemon Drange or Lime 


Q Wuner every teme/ 




















VANTELLA SHIRTS AND 
VAN HEUSEN COLLARS 








Pl OTELLA LTD LONDON W I 
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ROLLS- ROYCE 
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CHAMPION 





CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG CO.LTD MIDDLESEX 





Britain captures 
a rainbow 


The optical glass industry is a small and a specialised one, 

and photographic colour filters are just a part of 

it. Nevertheless this is a tale of triumph. 

Colour filters demand scientific accuracy in manufacture—flawless 
glass with special light transmission properties. Before the 
war many of those sold in this country came from 

abroad, because foreign glass-makers held a corner in prestige. 
To-day all that has changed. There is a choice of more than 40 
different shades for the British Optical Industry which 

is now making filters for world markets. 

British photographers command a rainbow in British glass. 


l Aance. GLASS 


FOR SCIENCE, INDUSTRY AND THE HOME 


CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED, Glass-makers since 1824, produce Optical Glass, 
* Hysil’ (regd.) Laboratary Glassware, Pressed Glassware, Rolled and Wired Glass for Building, 


Lightirig Glassware, Scientific and other Specialised Glass Products ; Lighthouses, Marine and 


Aviation Lighting Equipment, etc. Head Office: Smethwick 40, nr. Birmingham. London 
Office: 28 St. James’s Square, S.W.1. Scottish Office and Works: Firhill, Glasgow, N.W 
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The franc has been the monetary 
unit of France since 1795. The 
word derives from the inscription 
‘ Johannes Francorum Rex’ on the 
zold coins first struck in 1360 by 
King John 1 of France. 


For many years Barclays Bank have fostered the growth 
of Anglo-French trade by providing a comprehensive 
foreign banking service, reinforced by the establishment 
of their own French associate, Barclays Bank (France) 
Limited. Today when the expansion of our export trade 
is vitally important Barclays Bank offer a complete foreign 
service, together with such other banking facilities as 


customers may require. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 




















The stronger 
the edge — 
the longer its life? 


A razor blade must be strong if it is to retain its 

sharpness. Gillette edges have three facets which form a 
shoulder or buttress — giving strength where an 
unsupported edge soon breaks down. Because 

they are both sharp and strong, Gillette blades 

give you cleaner, smoother shaves — yet 

reduce shaving costs by longer life. 
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‘Good Mornings” 
begin with Gillette 














: Entered as Second-Class Matter at the New York (N.Y.) Post Office, 1903 
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